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‘We are not the first, 
Who, with best meaning, have incurred the worst 

, . ® . For thee am [ cast down; 

Myself could else out-frown false fortune’s frown.’’—King Lear 


In a circular chamber, high in one of the turrets of Sionhouse, 
ihe youthful bride of Lord Dudley was seated. Foreign and do- 
mestic luxuries had been brought into requisition by her ambitious 
father-in-law, to embellish and beautify that bower, and make it 
worthy of its lovely inmate. Well had the proud Northumberland 
succeeded in his attempt; for in England there was not a more 
magnificent apartment than that. Bright trees and mouldering ruins 
were correctly pictured on the rich brown tapestry hanging in full 
drapery along the walls, and the heavy wood-work about the deep 
easements was wrought by expert workmen into a just semblance 
of oak leaves and acorns. The rough beams foufd in almost every 
apartment of the realin, were here converted into massy vines of 
leaves and fruit, polished into rich harmony with the magnificent 
furniture of the room. Heavy chairs, cushioned with purple velvet, 
were ranged about the edges of the floor, left bare by a carpet of 
mingled colors, so soft in its texture that it yielded like spring moss 
to the light footsteps of its beautiful owner. There was a virginal 
and an aneient lyre in the apartment, and golden or gem-clasped 
hooks loaded several tables with the accumulated knowledge of 
different nations. Retiring from the mellowing influence of the 
stained windows, that cast a gleam even on her pure beauty, the 
girl-bride had thrown open a casement and placed herself beside it, 
aud was intensely occupied by the contents of a richly-bound book 
opened before her. Lncommoded by the warmth of her ermine-lined 
robe, she had thrown it back from her neck, and the fresh morning 
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light poured full over her polished shoulders and classical head, 
rendering her pearly complexion almost dazzlingly pure. Her black 
hair was parted smoothly from her forehead, somewhat in the fash- 
ion of the present day, and ornamented only by a double string of 
orient pearls. A diamond or a ruby would have been out of place 
on a being whose beauty lay in the most transcendent purity of look, 
speech and motion. One tiny foot, from which the slipper had 
fallen, pressed, with its rose-colored stocking, an embroidered 
foot-stool. Her forehead rested on one little hand, and the other 
with its marriage-ring hung over the arm of her chair. So deeply 
was she immersed in study, that unobserved, a door on her right 
opened, and a gaily dressed youth stood gazing with looks of grati- 
fied admiration upon her. 

For several moments the boy stood unheeded by the door; then 
gliding softly over the yielding carpet he stole to the seat of his 
bride, and with a mischievous smile touched her neck with his 
jeweled finger; then he burst into a gay laugh as his beautiful wife 
started up, drew the robe hastily over her shoulders and stood be- 
fore him, blushing and half weeping with mortification. Compas- 
sionating her painful confusion he checked his mirth, and strove to 
conceal the struggling smile on his lips by bending gallantly to 
replace the stray slipper on her foot, saying as he bowed his knee, 
‘So my lady-bird has flown to her cage again, to feed on crumbs 
scattered by churchmen or leeches, and left her. poor mate to his 
solitary pastimes. I shall go with a complaint to your fellow stu- 
dent, the king,’ he continued, grasping the little foot and turning 
his glowing face to the soft hazel eyes bent affectionately upon him. 

‘And he,’ answered his smiling bride, ‘ would perchance counsel 
the restive eagle to cage himself awhile with the mate he so rates, 
and partake of her book-lore, in lieu of shooting arrows at a useless 
target—think ye he would not ?’—and with a half blush she play- 
fully touched his upturned forehead with the tip of her taper finger. 
The happy boy grasped her hand and pressed it eagerly to his lips— 
then springing up he dashed together the volume she had been 
reading, and throwing his arm about her waist, drew her to the 
open window, exclaiming, ‘ Look forth, fair book-worm, and say, if 
you can, that this beautiful cage, gilded by my gracious father, 
doubtless for some of his own wise purposes, is more inviting than 
this glorious expanse of country, with the broad sky bending over 
it, so blue and bright, where forests, vallies and hills are rejoicing 
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in their, as yet, unshaken dew, where the cattle are just rousing 
themselves from their night’s rest, and the light air is vocal with 
bird-songs. See how the rising sun is lighting up the mist-capped 
mountains, turning them to giants, crested with brilliants and clothed 
in purple and gold; and the river in the valley, how it sparkles 
along, flinging off light like a living thing. There, at our feet, is the 
hunting forest—see! how the steady wind is lifting up the green 
leaves in a mass like an immense robe. I have seen fine sport among 
those oaks; but now the deer stand still and stare at me with their 
great eyes, as if they knew I had linked myself toa pretty dame, who 
forswears both horse and hound. Look yonder—by my faith, that gal- 
lant buck has bounded from the covert of the trees three times while 
I have been speaking—such boldness stirs my spirit. We will run 
him down, sweet wife, and your own white hands shall let the blood 
from his throat—what, say you nay?—then per-force you shall go 
with me to the river’s brink, where the hazel bushes are tangled 
together, and flowers cluster under them so sweetly. See, I have 
brought some to woo you forth, they will look so beautiful on that 
neck of thine;’ and with a roguish smile he took a bunch of 
small crimson flowers from his bosom and gave them to her. She 
examined them a moment, and then gravely smiling dropped them 
from the casement. 

The smile passed from Dudley’s face, and in a tone of deep mor- 
tification he said, ‘If neither wish nor token will win me your com- 
panionship, I must e’en seek my sport alone;’ and with an awk- 
ward attempt at dignified displeasure, he turned toward the door. 

Jiady Jane placed her hand gently on his arm, and taking one of 
the flowers that had fallen on the casement, said, ‘Nay, my lord, 
you must acknowledge that there is some good in the sciences, for 
the pursuit of which you condemn me, when I assure you that to 
one of them I owe the knowledge, that this little flower contains 
poison enough to deprive us both of life.’ 

‘And is it indeed true?’ said Dudley, attentively examining it; 
‘one would almost as soon think of finding poison in you, as in the 
cup of a thing so beautiful.’ 

‘From me? Way, nay, not from me,’ replied the lady in a quick 
voice, and turning suddenly pale. 

Dudley looked at her in smiling astonishment. ‘One would think 
my jest a dagger,’ he at length said, ‘to cause red lips to pale so 
suddenly.’ 
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‘{f know I am very foolish, very weak, Dudley; but your words 
were so like a presentiment, a prophecy—nay, do not laugh—thai 
old man was a terrible creature, with an eye like a spirit of evil.’ 

‘Of whom do you speak ?’ said Dudley, now perfectly serious. 

‘Of an old soothsayer, who visited the palace while I lived with 
our young king. The Lady Mary was present. I shall never for- 
get the expression of the old man’s face when she gave him her 
hand. He dropped it as if it had been a coiled serpent, muttering, 
‘Blood, blood.’ The princess frowned, and the mild king shrunk 
from the dark expression of the man’s smile, and his hand trembled 
as he placed it in that of the prophet. Tears softened those terrible 
eyes as he pored over his slender palm; then he relinquished it, 
muttering, ‘As the spring-bud thou shalt perish.’ He next took my 
hand, and looked on that and in my face pityingly for a moment; 
then he bent his dark eyes on the Lady Mary with an express- 
ion of startling anger. ‘And is it even so,’ he said, ‘the lamb 
to be worried by the she wolf?’ The princess arose and left the 
apartment in haughty anger. I grew bold and questioned the mean- 
ing of the soothsayer’s words. ‘Inquire not,’ he said; ‘like a 
bright flower shalt thou blossom; but vengeance shall come like a 
whirlwind upon thee; pure and beautiful thyself, yet shalt thou, 
like a poisonous flower, bring death to all that cling to thee—ay, 
even to him who shall gather thee to his bosom; death, death, a 
dark, violent and terrible death is in thy path,’ and with a stately 
step the prophet left the palace, leaving a shadow on my heart that 
clings to it like a pestilence ; a strange and appalling feeling of mys- 
tery is upon me like the brooding of a dark spirit. I join in merri- 
ment, but a sad remembrance checks me; music has no spell to 
win away the presentiment; the voice of that old man is in my ea: 
above all sounds of melody, crying, ‘Death, death, an early and 
terrible death.’ I have tried to reason myself into unbelief; have 
wrapped my heart in human lore asin a garment; but all will not 
do. <A presentiment still clings to me; I cannot help it. A word, 
such as you but now spoke, makes a coward of me.’ The poor bride 
ceased speaking, folded her arms on the table, and buried her face 
upon them as if ashamed, yet relieved by the confession she had 
made to her young husband. 

The words of a prophecy so terrible might be easily supposed to 
oppress the mind of a being so retiring and contemplative as tlie 
Lady Jane Gray. Her occupations and deep researches into the 
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abstruse writings of the age perhaps strengthened the unhappy feel- 
ing; but to one like Dudley, whose thoughts seldom settled long 
on any subject, and never on an unpleasant one, these feelings in his 
wife was a matter of merriment, scarce worthy of a moment’s seri- 
ous consideration. He however suppressed his desire to smile in 
his compassion for the diseased state of his young wife’s mind; and 
with such arguments as a youth of sixteen might be supposed to use, 
exerted himself to do away with the presentiment, so strongly 
dwelling on her overworked brain. The Lady Jane was soothed by 
the assiduous tenderness, rather than convinced by the arguments of 
her husband. The very confusion of her hidden feelings carried its 
good effect on her spirits. With a sudden reaction of feeling her 
face brightened ; and when Dudley again entreated her to ride forth, 
she readily assented, and left the room to summons her tirewo- 
man to make an alteration in her dress. The impatient husband 
meantime tossed over the heavy books, and touched the virginal 
with fingers so rude, that he clapped his hands to his ears to shut 
out the discordant sounds, and thrust his head out at the open win- 
dow for relief. Several grooms were in the court below, two lead- 
ing about their master’s horse and the Lady’s palfrey, and the oth- 
ers holding the hounds in their leashes ready for the hunt. Dudley 
called to the keepers to kennel the dogs, which, indignant at losing 
their sport, struggled and barked furiously. The young lord leaned 
his slight form half out of the open window, in his eagerness to 
witness the battle between the refractory hounds and his angry 
grooms. The wind was tossing his long curls about his shoulders, 
his large eyes were streaming with tears of boyish delight, and his 
half shouting laughter was ringing in the air, when the Lady Jane 
returned, equipped for riding. Her silvery laugh mingled with his 
boisterous merriment, when one of the victorious hounds threw 
down his keeper, and stood barking furiously with his fore paws 
upon his breast. After a little more struggling the dogs were confin- 
ed. Dudley drew in his head, wiped the tears from his flushed 
cheek, and then the married children went to their happy pastime. 
With an easy earelessness of state Dudley dispensed with his usual 
retinue, and assisted the Lady Jane to her saddle. It was a bauti- 
(ul sight—that young couple riding forth in the overflow of their 
happiness to enjoy the pleasant beauty of the early morning—the 
graceful and somewhat timid horsemanship of the lady, contrasting 
With the gallant bearing of the young lord, who galloped by her 
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side, his handsome horse caracoling in the abundance of his animal 
spirit, as his rider now dashed his spurs into his side, then with 
a sudden check causing him to rear and plunge, for the mere plea- 
sure of conquering in the presence of his lady-love. When 
content with this display, he struck into a short canter, and toge- 
ther they dashed into the forest. The antlered deer sprang through 
the thickets at the sound of the horses’ hoofs, and the singing 
birds fluttered in the branches over-head as their glad voices dis- 
turbed their melody. Onward and onward they went, with hearts 
leaping at each bound of their steeds, their cheeks flushed and 
their glowing hands tight upon the reins. Swifter grew the speed 
of the hunter, nimbly flew the legs of the palfrey. The forest was 
cleared, and they reached the river’s brink, weary with excess 
of the most pleasant excitement in the universe. They loitered 
away an hour on the banks of the stream gathering flowers, talking 
merrily, and looking as only such young creatures can look when 
the first flush of happiness is upon them. Again they mounted and 
rode gaily toward the castle, he with his doublet crowded full of 
the flowers he had gathered for his lady’s bower, and she with a 
cheek faintly flushed like the first opening of a young rose, and 
a brilliancy lighting her sweet eyes that spoke of a heart revelling 
in the excess of its own enjoyment. 

Who, to have seen that married boy and girl on their return to 
their stately mansion, after throwing off the shackles of station, and 
riding, smiling or walking together, two of the happiest children in 
existence, would have supposed that he in a few months would 
meet a violent death, with the bravery of a hero and the fortitude of 
a martyr, shaming the very strength of manhood with his firm- 
ness, and bowing his young head to the block with the resignation 
of a saint? Truly the waters of affliction are bitter, but their 
troubled waves convert into heroes, martyrs and saints those who 
bathe in them and faint not. And the Lady Jane Gray, the young, 
the wise, the beautiful; who, to have watched her playful smile 
and graceful motion as she rode slowly by the side of the brave 
youth, could have supposed that she, so very gentle in her loveli- 
ness, was doomed, by the strength of soul slumbering within her, 
to be held up to after generations as a most perfect pattern of 
female fortitude and christian virtue ?—that she was to go down to 


posterity, a creature enshrined in her own virtues, a redeeming page 
in the history of a great nation? Woman, woman !—truly she is a 
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miracle. Place her amid flowers, foster her as a tender plant, and 
she is a thing of fancy, waywardness, and sometimes of folly—an- 
noyed by a dew-drop, fretted by the touch of a butterfly’s wing, 
ready to faint at the rustle of a beetle. The zephyrs are too 
rough, the showers too heavy, and she is overpowered by the per- 
fume of a rose-bud. But let real calamity come, rouse her affec- 
tions, enkindle the fires of her heart, and mark her then. How her 
heart strengthens itself—how strong is her purpose. Place her in 
the heat of battle, give her a child, a bird, any thing she loves or 
pities to protect, and see her, as in a related instance, raising 
her white arms as a shield, and as her own blood crimsons her up- 
turned forehead, praying for life to protect the helpless. Trans- 
plant her into the dark places of the earth, awaken her energies 
to action, and her breath becomes a healing, her presence a bless- 
ing ; she disputes, inch by inch, the stride of the stalking pestilence, 
when man, the strong and the brave, shrinks away pale and affright- 
ed. Misfortune daunts her not; she wears away a life of silent 
endurance, or goes forward to the scaffold with less timidity than 
to her bridal. In prosperity she is a bud full of imprisoned odors, 
waiting but for the winds of adversity to scatter them abroad—pure 
gold, valuable but untried in the furnace. In short, woman is a 
miracle, a mystery ; and greatest of all is she of whom I write. 

As the young couple drew near the castle, Dudley recognized a 
numerous band of retainers in the court; and he knew by their 
livery that they belonged to his father, the Duke of Northumber- 
land, whose large black war-steed was being led about the court by 
a groom. Dudley drew close to his wife’s palfrey, and with a 
mimicking attempt at dignity rode onward to the portal, saying, 
‘Now, my lady fair, let us prepare ourselves for a homily on eti- 
quette, for most grievously shall we have sinned in my father’s 
opinion by riding without a retinue. Jane answered by a faint 
smile only, and dismounted in the court. The strange domestics 
drew respectfully back to give them a passage into the great hall, 
where stood the Duke of Northumberland with several lords of the 
court in deep mourning. The Lady Jane on observing the sable 
vestments of the group turned deadly pale, and leaned heavily on 
the arm of her lord as he advanced to welcome his guests. North- 
umberland, on seeing them enter, stepped forward with courtly grace 
to receive their greeting, and to Jane’s astonishment, bent his knee 
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reverently before her as to a sovereign. Jane drew back almost ir 
consternation, and stood breathlessly staring at the bending duke 
At length she exclaimed, ‘Why this undue homage, my lord? and 
oh, why these sables ?’ 

‘The sables,’ replied Northumberland, ‘are badges of mourning 
for Edward, our late king. The homage is offered in humble duty 
to his successor.’ 


‘But that successor am not I, and wherefore is this homage done 
at the feet of one who should in duty kneel at thine ?’ 
‘These lords,’ said the duke, rising and pointing to the group of 


courtiers, ‘will inform you that our late king, in his care for the 
true religion and the welfare of his kingdom, has appointed the 
Lady Jane Gray as his successor.’ 

‘My lord, my lord, you will n6t consent to this usurpation in 
your wife,’ cried the agitated Jady grasping the arm of her husband, 
who stood bewildered by her side. 

‘In good truth I will not while the princesses of the blood live,’ 
answered the generous youth, drawing her trembling hand gently 
from his arm. 

The duke knitted his dark brows, and bent his piercing eyes an- 
grily on his son, who answered it with a look of defiance struggling 
with habitual reverence. 

‘It is somewhat strange,’ said the duke, turning with a bland 
smile to the other lords, ‘that the crown of England must go beg- 
ging for temples to rest upon. I pray your lordships pardon me, i! 
I seek a private conference with my fair daughter, and leave you to 
the hospitality of my crown-hating son here ;’ then drawing one of 
the lords aside, he whispered in his ear, and led the Lady Jane from 
the hall. She cast back an anxious look on her husband. The 
courtiers were crowding around him, and as he bent his head to thie 
whispers of the duke’s friend, the first budding of ambition was seen 
in the crimson glow burning in his cheek. With a fainting heart 
his wife followed her father-in-law. Entreaties, promises and tears 
prevailed over deep rooted principle and natural prudence. With 
royal honors, but aching hearts, the young victims were that da) 
conducted to London. . . : “5 

The morning sun was struggling through the dense atmosphere 
of London, and piercing his yellow beams through the deep win 
dows of a prison-room in which Dudley and his young wife were 
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confined, after the friends of Mary had hurled them from their pre- 
carious seat on the throne—a seat which had yielded them only 
anxiety and regret. Several days had they passed, since that event, 
in strict confinement, and the spirits of the youth had sunk into 
despondency. With his face buried in his hands he was seated by 
a low wooden table, the points of his gay dress untied, and his bright 
hair falling uncombed over his shoulders. His white forehead, for- 
merly so open and smooth, was now shrunken and calapsed with 
internal agony. His breath came chokingly, while now and then a 
laboring groan struggled through his shut lips. 

Opposite, sat his victim wife, her large soft eyes fixed in deep 
sorrow upon his working features, and her pale lips quivering slight- 
ly with suppressed agony at witnessing his utter prostration. Every 
thing bespoke that it was for him, rather than for herself, she 
grieved. There was no neglect in her dress. The lustrous hair 
was as smooth, and the dark robe as neatly put on, as in her days of 
happiness; and though she was very pale, it was rather from sym- 
pathy than from selfish sorrow. She arose, passed round the table, 
and for a moment stood behind the suffering youth, pressing her 
white hand to her eyes; when she dropped it on his shoulder, the 
fingers were wet with tears. Softly she placed her arm about his 
neck, and drawing his head to her bosom pressed a kiss upon his fore- 
head, and murmured words of comfort. Dudley dropped his hands 
and turned his face to her shoulder with a less painful groan. 
Just then the tower-bell sent forth a sudden sound like the bellow- 
ing of a moody spirit, and the noise of coming feet arose from 
the pavement below the window. With a fierce cry Dudley sprang 
from the arms of his wife and rushed to the window. His whole 
body trembled as in an ague fit, and clinging to the frame as if a 
gulf was beneath him, he watched the guards file solemnly along, 
and listened to the low rumbling of coming wheels. They passed 
in sight, and there in an open cart, Northumberland was going to 
execution. With his pale hands folded over his black robe, and 
his dark hair threaded with silver lying back from his high temples, 
the old nobleman stood uncovered in the humble vehicle. Nota 
muscle of his pale features stirred; his lips were compressed, and 
the concentrated foree of a strong spirit burned in his eyes. When 
he came opposite the window he raised his head, and seeing his 
children, stretched his hands toward them as in blessing. With a 
choking cry Dudley threw his arms wildly upward, and fell like a 
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dead thing upon the floor. Their prison afforded no restorative, 
and the hapless Lady Jane could only sit down beside him, lift his 
head again to her bosom and deluge it with her tears, as she watch- 
ed for some sign of returning life. When Dudley opened his eyes 
it was feebly like an infant, and his pale hand hung helplessly over 
her shoulder. Though very weak he felt soothed and comforted ; 
her heart was heaving faintly under his aching temples, and her 
sweet voice was whispering of resignation and religion. Still and 
silently he lay, exhausted with the fierce storm of agony that had 
swept its hurricane over him. Asa gentle nurse she quieted him 
with the sweetness of her voice and the soft pressure of her lips; 
then she drew a bible from her pocket and read the word of God to 
him—its promises and its comfortings. All day was she thus em- 
ployed, and at night-fall they were together on their knees, with 
clasped hands and upturned faces, pouring out their troubled souls 
before Jehovah. It was not in vain; God visited them. 

Months had passed, their death-warrants had gone forth, and with 
a refinement of cruelty the young husband and wife were separated 
before the day of execution. Dudley’s summons was conveyed to 
him first; but his weakness had passed away; there was a strong 
power within that had converted the youth into that best of all he- 
roes, a christian. His lips were red, his eye clear, and his voice 
unbroken, when he made it an only request that he might see his 
wife before he died. The request was conveyed to her. A gleam 
of joy shot across her mild features at the thought of seeing that 
loved one again on earth; but it passed away, and in a calm voice 
she said, ‘Tell my lord that my heart is nerved for death, and that 
an interview might shake the firmness of both; tell him to be of 
good cheer, and in another hour we shall meet in heaven forever ;’ 
and again she returned to prayer and meditation. 

The message was conveyed to Dudley. ‘It is well,’ he said, 
‘it is but a moment and we part no more ;’ and the brave youth, 
strong in religious faith, went to the execution. Again that hoarse 
bell was swinging heavily in the air, and the dismal roll of wheels 
passed by. Jane sprang to her feet and rushed a few steps forward, 
then checked herself, and with her hands pressed hard against her 
heart, listened to the receding tread of the multitude. For half an 
hour she stood !ike a thing of breathing marble, without moving a 
muscle or stirring a finger. The bell gave out a solemn toll, and 
stopped suddenly. The cold blood curdled about her heart, and 
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her face was pallid like that of a corpse. Again came the returning 
rush of the multitude, and with a slow step she advanced to the 
window. Drops of blood was fringing the edge of the cart and drop- 
ping heavily along the pavement. She closed her eyes with a shud- 
der and prayed fervently. A spirit of sweet happiness brooded over 
her; unseen wings seemed fanning and expanding her heart; she 
opened her eyes again on the decapitated body of her husband, and 
looked long and calmly, for she felt that the spirit of her guardian 
angel had left that form, and was even then endowing her with holy 
strength to follow him. When the guards came to conduct her to 
execution, there was a pure smile on her lips, and her face was bright 
and glorious as that of an angel; thus she went forth steadily and 
unsupported to meet her death. Ep. 
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WHEN rosy morn with living light 
Rolls back the clouds of cheerless night, 
And earth, awakened, springs to life, 
Like warrior to the field of strife— 

Oh then, I think of thee! 





When from the noon-tide’s sultry beam 
{ turn to seek the shaded stream, 

And in its clear cerulean blue 

Thy spirit’s emblem pure I view— 
Then too, I think of thee! 






When day’s last blushes gild the grove, 
That echoes back the notes of love, 
And twilight’s sultry tranquil hour 
Sheds o’er my soul its heavenly power— 
Oh then, I think of thee ! 





When night throws round her sable pall 
And dreams thy radiant charms recal, 
And Hope, like a descending dove, 
Comes with the promise of thy love— 
Then, then I think of thee! 
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MUSIC. 


Music hath charms to calm the tumultuous passions of the human 
breast—to make the diamond as ductile as wax, and as elastic as 
India rubber—to make the mountains skip like goats, and the little 
hills like lambs—to melt polar ices, and deracinate the fast anchor- 
ed oak. We quote from memory and are not sure that the above is 
the exact expression of the poet, who has said something on this 
subject; for, being no poet ourselves, we scarcely know whether we 
quote poetry or prose; but we are persuaded that the idea of the 
power of music has been fairly represented in our first period. 

Music is either written or unwritten. As for written music, we 
know but little or nothing about it. But take us in the unwritten, 
and we will venture to hope that we are equal with you. We know 
little of the crotchets, quavers and semiquavers of a Mozart, Handel 
or Haydn; though we profess to be not unfamiliar with the risings 
and fallings, cadenzas, shakes, trills and adlibitums of nature’s great 
singing book; and can listen in breathless ecstacy to the harmony 
of waterfalls, the recitativos of the constant inconstancy of the live 
ocean, as it plays with the pebbles, gambols on the beach, climbs 
the steep rock or lashes the projecting cape. We can appreciate 
music as it is exhibited in the whispering of the leaves of the for- 
est, sung by the cricket, croaked by the raven, chattered by the 
magpie, chanted by the birds, squalled by children or babbled by 
the geese. There is no animal that walks the earth beneath our 
feet, or swims in the ocean over our heads that has not, for our ear, 
music in its voice. Every sound which evinces happiness, even in 
the lowest and ugliest of organized beings, awakens a responsive 
chord in our own bosom. Nor are we unmoved at the sound of 
heaven’s great organ pipes. Tor when nature sends her electric 
spark through the gas reservoirs of the broad spreading dome above 
us, and stripes its dark curtains with flashes of living fire, we listen 
amazed, delighted and adoring to the full aerial notes, ‘ while far 


along from peak to peak, the rattling crags among, leaps the live 
thunder.”’ 


But we dislike the style in which we have proceeded thus far, 


and now resume our subject in the following common-sense manner. 
rT - ° ° ° . ° 
No branch of education is more expensive than that of music, and 
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no one, perhaps, is studied with less success. For there is not one 
in fifty of those who undertake to learn it, that ever becomes a tol- 
erable performer. But such is the influence of fashion, that almost 
every young lady is obliged, as she thinks, to take lessons on the 
pianofort, guitar or some other instrument. We have seen so much 
time and money wasted in this way, that we cannot help giving to 
the public our opinion upon the subject, hoping thereby to be of 
some service to parents in helping them to discourage their daugh- 
ters from a wicked abuse of their time, and foolish expense of money. 

To satisfy ourselves that the practice of allowing every female 
to commence the study of instrumental music is erroneous, we have 
only to enquire of good judges, how many of them, after all their 
pains and expenses, become good performers on the piano. How 
many attain to such a degree of skill and confidence as to be able 
or willing to play for the amusement ofa friend? Is it not a fact 
that a large proportion of those who enter upon the study of music— 
instrumental music we now mean—are obliged to relinquish it, 
either from want of capacity or deficiency of taste ?* And if you 
go through our cities and count the pianos covered with dust and 
choked with cobwebs, they shail tell you that many of those who 
have teazed for a splendid piano at the expense of some of the ne- 
cessaries of life, now hate nothing worse than those same instru- 
ments, except it may be the broom, the dusting brush or needle. 
Many of these pianos cost from two to three and four hundred dol- 
lars. Add to this the time wasted in practice and which excludes 
nearly all attention to those studies which every one can profit by, 
whether possessed of a musical ear or not, and you will have an 
amount of misspent time and money which it is painful to think of. 
It seems to us passing strange that parents will not weigh this sub- 
ject—that they will allow their daughters to have a pianofort and 
lessons in playing, without any previous evidence of their ability to 
become musicians. Hundreds every year run into this foolish ex- 
pense, because they have got the impression that a knowledge of 
music is about the only thing necessary to a fashionable education. 
Aye, it is but too true, that many parents are willing to give up 
every other branch of study to forward their daughters in this diffi- 
cult science. And how many there are who can play charmingly, 
but who cannot write correctly a familiar letter to a friend—who 

It has been said by a celebrated English music master, that he never found 


more than two individuals in the largest boarding schools in England who had a 
capacity to profit by lessons in music. 
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are ignorant of the most interesting facts in history—who are un- 
skilled in the details of domestic economy, and who, in short, have 
given up every solid and useful branch of education for the purpose 
of attracting admiration at that instrument which makes young men 
admire and young girls long to imitate. But how silly to think 
that, because all can learn to read and write, therefore all can learn 
to sing and play! Would it not be ridiculous in the extreme, if every 
young miss, who wishes the reputation of a refined education should 
undertake to paint like a Sully or a Stewart? Equally ridiculous 
is it for every one to expect to distinguish herself in music. For 
the number of celebrated musical performers is as smal], in compari- 
son with the whole number of students, as is that of distinguished 
painters compared with all who have painted roses growing on pine 
trees, or little dogs with bird’s claws. And why is it? Why simply 
for this reason, that by nature they were not intended for it. You 
cannot make a skilful surgeon of every one who can use a knife at 
his dinner, nor eminent architects of all who can fell trees or lay 
bricks. Non omnia possumus omnes. 

It is a fact too, that all who excel on the piano must spend the 
greater part of their time in practice; and if this is necessary to such 
as are by nature adapted to this fine art, what must be required for 
those who have no genius for it? It is a fact too, that but very few 
of those who excel on this instrument know much of any thing else. 
It is a fact, and we challenge any one to show to the contrary. 
Recollect we say very few. And now look about you and see if we 
are correct. The reason is evident; for, in order to be at all distin- 
guished in so difficult an art, it must become a passion that absorbs 
the whole soul. Therefore we look with compassion on a beautiful 
young lady who has spent years at her piano in attempting to acquire 


skill enough to entertain her friends once or twice a week perhaps ; 


but who, notwithstanding all her trouble and expense, owing to 
natural deficiency of ear and taste, is far inferior in her exhibition 
to some who, from native impulse, and without the least training, 
let their fingers fall on better chords than themselves, and draw forth 
sweeter and more stirring sounds. 

We fear it is thought by some ladies that, if they play well on 
the pianofort, they shall have the advantage over others, and that 
the saying of the poet, that she who hath not music in her soul, and 
a good piano in her parlor, is fit neither for a daughter, nor a sister, 
nor a wife, will never be applied to them. But we opine, the opt- 
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ning of the poet to the contrary notwithstanding, that they are great- 
ly mistaken. For if they are ever to become wives, their music 
will not be missed as an article of furniture; as the crash of crocke- 
ry ware, the fall of shovels and tongs, and, perhaps, the screaming 
of children, will be an ever ready and, not unfrequently, a very ac- 
ceptable substitute for the sound of a piano. And if they intend to 
remain single—which by the way, is a superfluous if, and doubting 
the propriety of using it in this connexion we have italicised it—if 
they intend to remain single, we imagine that at fifty or sixty, they 
could neither amuse themselves nor oblige their friends so well in 
pounding the keys of a shattered pianoforte, as in reading an inter- 
esting book, counting their beads [if they prefer that form of reli- 
gion,] working for Dorcas societies, or saying good-natured things 
about their neighbors—a delightful, commendable and natural 
amusement, we hope, for both sexes. [How necessary it is, some- 
times, in order not to give offence to either party, to speak of both 
sexes together!] But the truth is, it is no remarkable advantage 
to a lady to be very expert upon a keyed instrument. She is not 
thought the better of for it. She may be admired and flattered on 
this account, and be called upon in mixed parties to play for others 
to talk, dance, eat or drink by; but would any one select her for a 
wife merely because she can sweep the keys of her pianofort more 
skilfully than she can ply her needle ? We say select her for a wife, 
though we do not mean to intimate by the word that the unfair sex 
always have the privilege of selecting, far from it; but it is useless 
to disguise the fact that all young ladies [if we had thought of it in 
season to have written the words and old ones too after the word 
ladies, we should have avoided a parenthesis, which is like a stum- 
bling stone in the path way of thought] it is useless to disguise the 
fact, we repeat it, that all young ladies naturally expect and sincere- 
ly wish to be at the head of a respectable domestic establishment at 
some future day, and that they diligently and praiseworthily make 
all they do and think bear upon that important object. This we do 
not blame, but rather highly commend; for we would wish always 
to be among the last to find fault, either with the dictate of nature, 
the welfare of society or the commands of scripture. If then this is 
and ought to be one great object with females, it becomes them to 
be diligent in making those attainments which, if they get married, 
will render them the most useful and their husbands the most hap- 
py. But will music alone do it? Could the most good natured, 
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henpecked, cringing husband upon earth listen patiently to an over- 
ture or sonata while his children are crying for bread, shivering with 
cold or buried in dirt? No; take our word for it, young ladies— 
and we believe we speak the opinion of our sex—your husbands, if 
you are so fortunate as to catch any, [there’s that uncivil if again, | 
will be glad to see in you a thousand things more worthy of praise 
than the everlasting clatter of an untuned piano. They will be glad 
to see you so well acquainted with cookery as to be able to direct or 
find fault with the cook seasonably and with the understanding. 
And, in case of necessity—which case may and does happen in the 
best of families in these days of cotton factories, republican self- 
dependence and equality—they will be happy to find you able to 
manufacture a meal by the efforts of your own genius. They will 
be glad also, though we may be in error, to see you in possession of 
such mental acquirements as to be able to take an interested and 
active part in the management and education of your children. 
They will be delighted, likewise, to find you ready to converse with 
them upon the various subjects of science and literature with which 
it is not disreputable for females to be acquainted. If you can satis- 
fy them in these and other similar respects, you have nothing to 
fear. They would much rather spend five hundred dollars to buy 
you a library than a pianoforte. The sum required for this instru- 
ment, with the necessary adjuncts of music-books and Jessons, would 
buy you a pretty little select library which you and your children 
may read when time shall have rusted out your piano and stiffened 
your fingers. 

From what has been said, some may think that we would have 
all give up their music. Byno means. We wish only to discour- 
age those who have no talent for it, and would show them that it is 
no disparagement to them to be wanting in this talent; but that it 
is the height of folly to wish to shine in a department for which by 
nature they are not adapted. But there are some who learn music 
because they cannot help it. It is almost instinct with them. 
Necessity is laid upon them, and wo is unto them if they practice 
not music. Such ought to do it, and such only. And now, in or- 
der to soften down some seemingly severe things said above, we 
can truly say that we have the honor to be acquainted with some 
ladies who cannot only play and sing admirably well, but can talk, 
write, cook, govern children, darn stockings, scold their husbands 
and do many other things equally necessary and becoming to good 
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wives. But such examples are extremely rare, which brings us to 
a repetition of what has already been said, that but very few of those 
who excel in music know much of any thing else. 

But although we would dissuade from paying so much attention 
to instrumental music, we would most earnestly recommend to ev- 
ery one some acquaintance with vocal music. Not that we think 
that every person can, by all the practice in the world, become a 
good singer; but that we believe the voice capable of improvemeut 
and that all the attention given to it will improve the speech and 
effect important changes for the better in one’s manner of reading. 
Yet there are but few who might not, with a little attention and no 
expense, become so well acquainted with the leading principles of 
vocal music, as to be able to do their own singing, and to join in- 
tellectually at least, in plain pieces of sacred music. This view of 
the subject is well worth our consideration. It is a matter of nation- 
al interest among some communities; and in Germany, which is ta- 
king the lead of all nations in every department of education, the 
science of vocal music is required to be taught in common and high- 
er schools as not only a good means of governing the same, but as a 
creat moral engine, adapted to discipline the heart, and develope 
its religious susceptibilities. This practice should be imitated 
among us. Every teacher ought, if capable, to give instruction in 
this science in connexion with elocution, and make it a regular ex- 
ercise of his school. For we are sadly deficient, as a people, in 
our interest in this subject. Our musical societies, with all the ef- 
forts they can make, can hardly draw to their exhibitions numbers 
sufficient to defray their moderate expenses. The thing ought not 
soto be. Every good citizen should feel it incumbent upon him to 
use his influence to foster societies whose object is to improve in 
this art, and to train up performers for the musical service of the 
Sabbath. And towns would not be doing more than their duty, if 
they should furnish all the books and instruments to musical associ- 
ations to enable them to go forward unshackled in their good work. 
We rejoice that those most interested in the subject, are beginning 
to wake up, and that musical schools are being established among 
us as nurseries of that science which is so closely connected with 
the moral improvement of society, and which will be so power- 
ful an auxiliary to the advancement of the great interests of the 
chureh. i. 
3] 
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Aun, why should I leave thee, 
My own shady home ? 
This thought will oft grieve me 
When distant I roam. 
The sweet days of gladness 
I’ve spent in thy bowers, 
Will deepen the sadness 
Of many lone hours. 











The roses I cherish 
Will bloom not for me ; 
The young bird will perish 
That sings in yon tree ; 
For who will distribute 
When I am away, 
The bread I contribute 
His music to pay? 











I shall never more twine 
The flowers of my home 
With the wild eglantine 
And violets that bloom, 
In the thick-matted grass 
Where summer winds sigh, 
And the fresh waters pass 
In their melody by. 










My clear silver spring— 
That gushes so bright 
With its low murmuring, 
O’er pebble-stones white, 
And soothes into sadness 
The anguish I smother— 
Will leap on in gladness 
To comfort another. 


And the old apple tree 
That stands by the stream, 
Will outspread her bows free 
Where bright waters gleam ; 
The red blossoms that throw 
Their sweetness o’er me 
Will again drink the dew, 
But, where shall I be ? 
























And thou, my Canary, 
Continue thy song, 

Tho’ | cannot tarry 

To list to it long; 
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Come fly from thy prison 
One moment, and rest 

Near one that has given 
Thy food and thy nest. 


This bosom would cheer thee ; 
Come nestle awhile, 

My heart beating near thee, 
My lips in a smile ; 

Oh, how I did love thee ! 
What! tear-drops ?—another ? 

I must weep above thee, 
Thou gift of my brother. 


Farewell my loved flowers, 
Farewell my sweet home, 
To thy blossoming bowers 
I shall never more come ; 
Farewell lovely songster, 
Dear bird of my care, 
I can feed thee no longer, 
“Fly, fly, free as air.”’ Ep. 





[For the Portland Magazine.] 
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JOSEPH T. HARRIS. 


HERE is another of those obstinate, persevering, self-taught men, 
with which our country abounds; people who start entirely unpre- 
pared and unqualified upon a trial of years, and oftentimes upon a 
trial of life and death. Full of hope, they know nét wherefore— 
full of presumption, or rather of Yankee confidence, you see them 
breaking away by droves from the multitude about them, hazarding 
health, neck and character in some new career, and if not successful 
to the extent of their hopes, almost always more successful than any 
human being, who foresaw the difficulties of their path, could venture 
to believe possible. 

In the day of revolution, men left their cattle standing in the 
fields—their ploughs in the furrows—and betook themselves to the 
vast amphitheatre of nations, the place of battle, and became—-every 
one of them, more or less distinguished. Sreene was a Quaker 
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blacksmith. Putnam was, nobody knows what—a strong-handed 
two-fisted farmer, who loved the smell of gun-powder, from his youth 
up; and learned by hugging wolves, wrestling with bears and shoot- 
ing crows, a very respectable sort of generalship. So in other de- 
partments. Our country is full of such examples—they are to be 
met with in every little neighborhood. There is in fact hardly a 
distinguished man of America now occupying the station, or follow- 
ing the business he was educated for. Lawyers become preachers ; 
and preachers lawyers. Teachers and tailors and coblers become 
philosophers, lawyers and statesmen—ay, and capital specimens 
too of the sort. ‘There is not a country on earth so fruitful in self- 
made men. In no other is it safe indeed for a man to leave the 
business of his father, or that which he was brought up to. But 
here it would seem to be directly the reverse; no man appears to 
thrive here, so long as he follows the footsteps of his father—or even 
the first profession of his choice. Ifyou look about you, multitudes 
may be found who have been successively farmers, millwrights, 
merchants, lawyers, preachers—lawgivers, &c. &c.—always chang- 
ing and almost always bettering themselves by the change. Hence our 
national characteristics; our want of patience; our rash headlong 
spirit of adventure, which we call enterprise; and hence the occasion- 


al wonders effected here—at the cost of innumerable failures, dispro- 
portionate sacrifices—and everlasting imperfections in all the subor- 
dinate details of business, and comfort. 

Such is the general character of the North American—such the 
character of almost every New-Englander. It arises not so much from 
natural caprice or fickleness however, as from the facility with which 
these changes are made, the little risk accompanying them, and 


the absolute certainty of obtaining a livelihood here, if he be but 
tolerably industrious, though he should change his business and sell 
out, every six months of his life. 

But while these are the characteristics of almost our whole pop- 
ulation—there are particular classes who are so remarkable as to be 
almost peculiar to our country, for their presumption, their persever- 
ance (in something or other) and their success. I allude to the 
portrait-painters. Go where you will over this country and you find 
young men making faces by the cart-load, without understanding 
the very rudiments of the profession—the very alphabet of their 
trade rather, for with most it is a trade. And yet, wonderful 


as it may appear, nineteen out of twenty succeed; and take the whole 
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body of our portrait-painters together, we have produced more 
good ones, and perhaps I might go so far as to say, more excellent 
ones, within the same period, than any other people upon earth of 
three times our number and wealth. So indeed has it been with 
our shipwrights—our mechanics—and our authors; but of all these 
at another day. Our business now is with portrait-painters in gene- 
ral, and with Mr. Harris in particular. 

Mr. Harris began to paint faces five or six years ago—they were 
among the most horrible you ever clapped eyes on. Little indeed 
was there to encourage him. Most of the people of the neighborhood 
were accustomed to nothing but horrible faces—they had no idea 
of a picture, beyond blue eyes, very smooth hair, red lips, hands 
and feet much undersize, and all as flat as a pancake. There were 
no good pictures about—no painters for him to associate with— 
nobody to help or advise him. Yet he persevered; and after awhile 
perpetrated some atrocious likenesses, which delighted the knowing 
ones prodigiously. Still he was as far from the mark as ever—per- 
haps further; as he began to have a respect for the opinions of peo- 
ple, who did not know B from a bull’s foot in’painting. For a 
twelvemonth or so, he labored under a correspondent hallucination, 
which led him at last, in spite of all the author of this paper could 
say, to hazard a picture or two of his—neck or nothing, and year 
after year too—in the Boston Atheneum-Gallery. There, to be 
sure, worse pictures might be seen, if worse were possible—or even 
at Somerset-House; but still they were not worth kicking a hole 
through for a ventilating fireboard. Nevertheless he persevered ; 
and finally got up what he called a portrait of Jack Downing, which 
he absolutely ventured to show at Peal’s museum, Broad-way, New- 
York—a city by the way, where any portrait-painter may always 
find somebody worse than himself, and enjoying a deal of patronage 
to boot. Of a truth, our friends at New-York are—with reverence 
be it spoken—a sad set of numskulls in the matter of painting. 

But in the progress of such hazardous experiments, our adventur- 
er had an opportunity of seeing some good pictures—how could it 
be otherwise ?—and though at first unable to understand them, he 
began after awhile, and by little and little as it were, to see Nature 
with new eyes, and Art also ; to understand something about composi- 
tion, color, drawing, light and shadow, &c. &c. and some other trifles, 
not worth mentioning. All this time however, though we never took 
the trouble to tell him so, lest it might send him off to New-York 
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again, or Paris, or London, to be laughed at—he was gradually and 
certainly improving. And now—after six years of diligent labor, un- 
wearied experiment, and all sorts of trial and humiliation, he has 
got into the right path, and is in a fair way to become a distinguish- 
ed portrait-painter. Let no man disbelieve this, merely because he 
may have happened to see certain of the earlier portraits of Mr. 
Harris—monsters and atrocities, every man, woman and child of them, 
with shadows you could not see a live coal through—or stick a sail- 
needle into, and lights like blisters rabbed down—what we say is true. 
He has just ventured a still more hazardous thing, one that an ex- 
perienced painter would have trembled to undertake, and what is 
yet stranger—after all his disappointments—made a very capital 
thing of it. And what think ye it is—the portrait of a beautiful wo- 
man, or a child—the two most difficult things in nature—almost ?— 
No, but a group of no less than five youthful women, all crowded 
together, all differing in age, complexion, stature, and character— 
and all either handsome or pretty—take it altogether, one of the 
most difficult subjects ever dreamed of, and in the very nature of 
things, almost unmanageable by any body. And yet this untaught, 
presumptuous young man, has made not only good likenesses of 
each, but a good picture of the whole, (though from not using the 
softener enough, and from a want of transparency in a part of the sha- 
dow, they are most of them alittle too old.) Need we say more ?—- 
to make it credible in Boston, we pray those who are acquainted with 
Mr. Cole, now there, to allow them to see some of the pictures he 
used to value himself upon a few years ago; and particularly one of 
a little girl in yellow—yellow all over—inside and out—and then 
say, what there is that may not be hoped of an American portrait- 
painter, who takes up the business of his own head, pretty much as 
the young man did, who being asked by a first rate violin-player 
if he could play—answered—I don’t know—for I never tried—gqive us 
hold here ! 


Let Mr. Harris but persevere—draw—draw night and day—pull— 
study Nature—nature chiefly, and painters afterward, or rather in 
connection with, though always subordinate to Nature, and he will 


become distinguished, and live to thank us for all the scoldings we 
have favored him with. N. 
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THERE is no situation more favorable to a show of various learning and intel- 
lectual power, than the profession of a clergyman. Nor is a preacher necessarily 
shut out from an exhibition of learning, though his main object be the conversion 
of souls. It is rather his duty to become master of all the powers which can be 
concentrated in human nature, as they may, under the direction of religious 
principle, be summoned to the aid of the great work which he has been commis- 
sioned to perform. There is no art or science, that may not be made to contrib- 
ute its share of interest in religion. The broad field of nature, both animate and 
inanimate,exhibit one vast text-book and commentary upon religion. There is 
not a bird of the air, nor a fish in the sea; not a tree of the forest, nor a flower of 
the field ; not a cloud in the sky nor a dew-drop on earth, but opens before him 
the inexhaustible store-house of facts in natural theology, which, blending with 
the revelations of scripture, he can make to bear into the minds of his hearers the 
conviction of the existence and goodness of the great Being whose minister he is. 
What interesting facts in the science of chemistry, for example, which enables 
him to go through the work of creation anew—and to analyze and re-construct 
the great globe itself! What a treasure of things new and old, in the life-giving 
fluid in which all creatures are immersed—that element as invisible as Divinity 
itself, and not an unfit emblem of it, inasmuch as it is in this unseen, though ever 
present,—this unappreciated, because so common, ocean of breath above, around 
and within us, in which we live and move and have our being! And then those 
illimitable fields of astronomical phenomena—those race-grounds of stars and suns, 
covered with countless beings, and perhaps the abodes of friends who have left us, 
wheeling their rapid rounds in the immensity of space, yet all out-stripped by the 
eccentric comet, at one time darting athwart their orbits with the rapidity of 
thought, playing about their measureless spheres with the uneompared swiftness 
of light—at another shooting off into regions where God and itself are alone, riot- 
ing in the survey of the very out-posts of creation, and then returning like the 
back-sliding christian, or the prodigal son, to indue a fresh robe of light at the 
fountain of day. What a source for the servant of God to baptize his soul in— 
what a magazine of heaven-lit thought for him who would raise our contempla- 
tion to the author of all things, and point us to our future destiny and home in the 
skies ! 

But notwithstanding the innumerable sources of knowledge, which may be 
made to enrich his sermons, the labor of a preacher is necessarily great. We are 
so accustomed to hearing two sermons a week from the same man, that we lose 
sight of the labor of literay composition. But if we reflect that most of those who 
are called upon for an address before some scientific or literary association, have 
frequently weeks, months and even a year, to prepare for the occasion, and that 
it is often difficult then to find one who thinks he has time enough for the prepar- 
ation, we shall perceive the amount of intellectual labor performed by most preach- 
ers of the gospel. And many of those occasional lay performances do not dis- 
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cover more of research or of mere book learning, nor are they superior in point of 
literary taste and elegance of style, than are some of the religious discourses 
which some clergymen write at an average of one a week. This labor of the cler- 
gy has been performed for so long a time,{that’ we have ceased to estimate it in 
its proper light. And as a consequence of this wicked exaction, we are every 
year undermining the health of our best preachers, and rioting mercilessly on those 
overstrained efforts which oblige them to lead a short life of constant crucifixion 
and to lie down in a premature grave, leaving their arduous and unappreciated of- 
fice to be filled by others, condemned to the same short round of ceaseless toil. 
This is an unpardonable and unfeeling cry of crucify him, crucify him; and, 
whether we think of it or not, is plotting against the life of him, who, like the 
sacred teacher whose livery he wears, is laboring for our spiritual welfare. Away 
with him, say we, by our practice at least, for we will not have such a man to rule 
over us. Now we think and have long thought, that laymen have much to do in 
remedying this abuse of good nature, this attempt upon the life of our spiritual 
guides. We are to consider that they are but men and must not be expected to 
perform more of intellectual and physical labor than other men. For we are not 
of the opinion of some, that when one of our neighbors has been set apart for the 
ministry by the imposition of hands, he has only to enter the pulpit and inspira- 
tion shall fill his heart and govern his tongue. The scripture, upon which such 
opinions are founded, applies not to us, but to the age of miracles, when God him- 
self was obliged to organize, and operate more immediately in, his small school of 
religious teaching. In these days, when the whole earth has become one great 
Lancasterian school of religion, the work is to be left to his monitors, wnctioned as 
we hope, by his own spirit, but destined to gain their living by the sweat of the 


brow,—to become fishers of men through watchings by day and by night, by the 
mending and drying of their nets, and casting them diligently and alternately from 
either side of the ship. 


Our good-sense then should teach us that we are not to require of our minis- 
ter more than one new sermon a week. If we insist on two, we must be willing 
to support two ministers ; for if we require them both of one man, we must make 
up our minds to listen to one indifferent discourse,every Sabbath at least. But we 
are not satisfied with two sermons. The preacher, after toiling through the fa- 
tiguing service ofthe day, is, by many, expected to hold forth again in the eve- 
ning. One would think that, after hearing two sermons by day light, the remain- 
der of holy time might well be devoted to reflection, to reading the Bible or 
to useful conversation with our families and friends. But such is not the opin- 
ion of all. There are many who will quit the bed of a sick or dying friend—leave 
children exposed to fire and water and the house in flames over their heads, to go 
miles tohear their faithful minister tell them what they will not believe in their 
Bible, if indeed they find time to read it—that such as provide not for their own 
household are worse than infidels. There are thousands in every denomination 
who are willing to sacrifice years of suffering in ceaseless coughs, slow-killing 
consumptions, suffocating catarrhs, lancinating rheumatisms, piercing even to the 
dividing of joint and marrow, for the purpose of paying their periodical devotions 
in their accustomed haunts of religious worship. But this isa tender point, and 
for fear of injuring the prejudices of those who think that religion consists in g0- 
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ing to church, and that those who hear the most sermons on the Sabbath, take the 
most steps towards heaven, we will drop the subject. 

But since the people will require so much labor from their pastors on the Sab- 
bath, it seems strange they should not be willing that they should lighten their bur- 
den by an exchange with one another. Itis a lamentable thing that in these days 
of enlightened christianity, the servants of God who are professedly leading their 
respective flocks to the better world, are not within hail of one another, nor able 
to give the friendly salute of watchman what of the night? Whata relief to them- 
selves and what an honor to religion, if all who bear the name of Christian Min- 
isters could imbibe so much of the spirit of their master, as to be willing to extend 
the right hand of fellowship in their common labor of love! And may we not, 
ought we not to hope that, notwithstanding present sectarian exclusiveness, when 
the last trump shall sound and the graves shall eject their dead, and the soul as- 
sume its spiritual body, these distinctions shall be no more? And when the invi- 
tation shall go forth, “come ye blessed of my Father,’’ ean we doubt that millions 
will be seen starting from the ranks -of the various denominations of the earth to 
enter upon the happiness of those who have feared God and kept his command- 
ments, whether they have been guided in their earthly diseipline by a Paul ora 
Cuther, a Channing, Beecher ora Whitefield ? 

There is no subject so well calculated to multiply the enemies of religion as the 
dissension which prevails among the professed disciples of Christ. No wonder 
that some, doubt of the genuineness of religion, when they see the ministers of 
the gospel marching in battle array, with brandished, flaming swords, against their 
fellow-laborers in the Lord’s vineyard, and whole religious sects at open war with 
each other because they have not the same number of articles in their creed. No 
wonder that religion should seem te them but a creature of the fancy, the pro- 
duct of the “heat o’er pressed brain,’’ when one who has visited the poor, clothed 
the naked, fed the hungry and kept the commandments of Jehovah, is denied the 
name and privileges and future rewards ofa christian, because he happens to be 
on a particular side of a geographical line, or is receiving religious instruction from 
a teacher who happens tobe called Peter instead of Paul, Matthew and not Mark, 
or Beecher in lieu of Channing. Can the friends of religion complain if infidelity 
increases, when they profess holiness and hate their brother, preach peace, yet 
carry an exterminating war into the very heart of their neighbor who draws his 
rules of conduct, his consolations, his hopes of happiness from the same source as 
temselves? Be not surprised if infidelity should eover the earth as the waters 
fill the seas. Be not surprised if the Bible, the common chart of our salvation, 
should be tredden under foot asa fabulous tale,—and society be shaken to its 
foundation, and religion be treated as the mask of hypocrites and the play-thing 
of priests. Be not surprised if the hand upon the dial plate of the moral welfare 
ofour race should be turned many degrees backward, and the progress of true 
holiness be impeded and crippled for thousands of years, and the millenial period, 
When all shall know the Lord, yet longer and longer delay its dawn upon the 
earth, 

We the more regret these religious hostilities, as the influence of the clergy is 
icaleulably great, and without their consent, wars and fightings, proceeding from 
lust of sectarian dominion, will never cease among the professors of that faith 
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which, according to our imperfect notion of religion, ought to unite all believers 
under one shepherd and gather them peacefully into one fold.—Yet how can we 
wonder, when we consider the range and nature of their official duties, at the im. 
mense influence, which the clergy are capable of exerting! Are they not to be 
found first and foremost in all the great and conspicuous stations of our various 
institutions—presiding in our seats of learning, imbuing the budding mind with 
their own temper and spirit ?—in cur churches blending the individual] aspirations 
of every heart into one great offering of incense upon the altar of religious faith ? 
—Are they not our advisers in health, our visiters and comforters in sickness and 
our faithful monitors and attendants, even unto the very door of the tomb? Give 
mea place to stand upon, said Archimedes, and I will move the earth. The cler- 
gy have this foot-hold which the great mathematician so ardently wished for. 
They have even a greater than his dos pou sto; for their fulcrum is the heart and 
the heart’s attachments to its spiritual interests. And with this fulcrum to the 
long lever of their tremendous power, they do move the moral world. Their in- 
fluence is as universal and constant as the very air we breathe. But like the air, un- 
fortunately, it is as various, unmanageable and often as injurious in its operations, 
differing as the tropics from the poles, the frigid-artic from the scalding equator. 
Here it gives rise to a power as merciless as the northern bear, scouring the earth 
in search of what he may devour, or toa sway as irresistible as the Greenland 
whale, sporting amid the icebergs of his native element. In one country we fee! 
it come over us like the gentle zephyr, wafting on its bosom the sweet odors of 
heaven and the fresh incense of Spring,—sparing the bruised reed and rekindling 
the smoking flax: While in another, it visits us like the same air condensed into 
the furious hurricane, or twisted into the destructive whirlwind, strewing the beau- 
tiful earth with ruin and death, uprooting the peaceful man’s fig tree, olive and 
vine. In another it urges their followers to pave with their crushed bones and 
mangled flesh the path of the bloody car of Juggernaut, or obliges the mother to 
fling her darling babe, her second self, into the gaping jaws of the Aligator-gods of 
the Ganges, or the lone widow, with heart already half torn away, to consecrate 
herself as a holocaust and living sacrifice upon the self-kindled funeral pile. 

Which of the above comparisons will apply to the character of the christian, as 
we will venture to call him, whose name stands at the head of our article, we 
will leave to the reader of the memoir and sermons, to judge. We doubt not that 
he will immediately seize upon the right simile. 

We have read the memoir and sermons of Dr. Parker; and though an 
irreligious man ourselves, and far from being irreproachable, even in points of 
cold morality, we think we can perceive a beauty and happiness in a truly relig- 
ious character ; and worldly as we are, inclined to earth’s pleasures and regardless 
of the soul’s immortal welfare, we have thought, as we perused these interesting 
pages, that we would cheerfully submit to the almost uninterrupted pains, of many 
years of his life, if we could possess the consoling, heaven-opening faith in which 
he lived and died. 

Wicked men, like ourselves, are prone to look upon the self-denying habits of 
a professor of religion, as incompatible with earthly happiness and as cutting men 
off from all the enjoyments with which a bountiful God has surrounded them ;— 
as if society would lose all its charms, children their endearments, and nature put 
en a less lovely robe. But there are periods in life, when that which but too many 
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ignorantly call religion, appears all important. True, it may not always show its 
loveliness in the day-break and morning of life, nor at the noon-tide of worldly 
prosperity. 1t may be disregarded by us while roving the earth in quest of pleas- 
ure, or whirled in the busy mart of commerce in pursuit of gain. But when our 
skies are hung with mourning, and our moral sun withdraws his shining—when 
a beloved child has gone down to the grave, or a still nearer connexion who, we 
had fondly hoped was to complete the cycle of life with us, and, like a guiding 
star, direct us to a better destiny, has suddenly faded away in the heavens, leaving 
us compassless mariners on the dark ocean of life, then we begin to turn our eyes 
to the good man’s consolation, religion, and to feel that, although we know not 
what it is, it is that and that only which we want. 

“ Nauum Parker, was born at Reading, Mass. Was son of a farmer, and was 
accustomed to say that he owed most of what was good in his character, to early 
privations and hardships. He entered Harvard college at seventeen, and gradua- 
ted in 1803. Taught school a while at Worcester—changed his purpose of study- 
ing law and entered the family of Dr. Bancroft, as student in theology—1805 ap- 
pointed tutor in Bowdoin college—1808 settled in the ministry in Portsmouth, N. H. 

“ Dr. Parker was wholly devoted to his work. His maxim was my parish first, 
and then my fumily. He allowed himself no studies nor occupations which did not 
bear upon the welfare of his hearers. In his preaching, he took those views 
which appeal directly to men’s sense of responsibleness. He addressed men as 
sinners exposed to ruin and needing to be reclaimed—Repentance was his great 
theme in the pulpit: and whatever might be his subject, he always came round to 
repentance before closing his sermon. Christ began with it, he used to say, and 
men will always need it. His manner was to meditate his subjects thoroughly, 
and then write rapidly and without revision. He never preached in his church 
extempore, though he was capable of speaking eloquently in this way. But the 
power of extemperaneous speaking was acquired with great difficulty and after 
much perseverance. With regard to extra mectings, he said we must be careful 
not to make them too frequent, and not to produce a surfe.t of preaching, the worst 
kind of surfeits. He used to conduct his extra religious meetings himself, for 
reasons which the reader will find in the memoir, p. 21. 

‘“‘ TTe was alwas among his people, sharing their joys and sorrows, and close at 
hand in every moment of trial, anxiety and sin, with consolation and warning. 
This was his favorite employment. His habit was, in society, to watch the 
course of conversation, turn it imperceptibly to useful channels, and point to the 
christian moral, by a brief remark or a single expression. To any one of doubtful 
and agitated mind, he would give up hour after hour, week after week, think- 
ing no time too much, till by the long companionship and sympathy he had won 
him to peace and God. 

“To the sick he would go with a smiling face, and sct with them and wait upon 
them, as a brother or a son; and in the chamber of death, with quict self-posses- 
sion, he would eheer the drooping sufferer as he sat long watching by his side, and 
bring down the peace of heaven to the dark scene of trial. Ile would stay about 
the bed of a dying friend, watch him through the night, support his head in the 
agony of death, and close his eyes in their last sleep. 

“I have witnessed, says he, in one of his discourses, this one truth, that the re- 
ligion of Jesus, in the form in which I have been accustomed to contemplate it 
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the hour of death. With a deep impression of its value and of its necessity, | 
press upon you, my friends, a grateful acknowledgement of the Saviour. 1 beseech 
you to repent and turn to God. Open your hearts to the heavenly comforter, and 
to the joys of a pure faith. Turn ye, turn ye, for why will ye die! 

“Tt is a crying evil in the structure of modern society, says he in another place, 
that it opposes to so great an extent, the proper union of christian worshippers ; 
that it collects together in the house of God and at the Lord’s table, men and 
women who know not each other, and instead of binding men together, allows 
them to think it consistent with their profession that they continue strangers. 

“Dr, Parker was remarkable for great directness and frankness. If he must 
speak of sin, he would use no palliating or softening expressions, nor take pains to 
lide the expression ef indignation and contempt which burned upon his counte- 
nance. A lie, he would call a lie, and as such, he would treat it in all its forms 
and disguises. Finesse, management, manoeuvering, cunning, in the conduct of 
any affairs met his hearty detestation. 

“ Another trait of Dr. Parker’s character was his great disinterestedness His 
time, studies, labor, his money, and his personal sufferings, seemed to be consid- 
ered by him, only as they might benefit others. He could not perceive it to be 
right to make savings from his little means as a provision for a future day.” We 
Consider the following anecdotes among the most remarkable that have been re- 
corded of any man, dead oralive: viz. 

“It was a pleasure to him sometimes to invite to his table some of the humble 
and poor, and share teir gratification. I will not ask, he would say, those whom 
Mr. A. or Mr. B. might invite; they do not need my dinner; I will have those 
whom nobody invites. He pleased himself with getting out for these humble 
guests, some choice wine which had been given him; and when reminded that 
they would not know the difference between that and what was inferior, he replied, 
But I do.” 

Another. “During the night of the great fire in 1814, and in the midst of the con- 
sternation of that awful season, as he was walking with a friend, they met a lady 
retreating from the conflagration of her home. His friend immediately offered 
her an asylum. No, no, said he; she has friends, let her go to them; reserve 
your room for those who have none.” 

And again. “One remarkable cold Sunday, he laid aside the usual formal dis- 
course, and taking up the words “who can stand before this cold,’” he addressed 
to his hearers some striking extemporaneous remarks, suggested by the season ; 
which he closed by recommending that, instead of coming to church in the after- 
noon, they should serve their great Benefactor, by visiting and helping the suffer- 
ing poor. He himself set the example by going out in the face of the storm, to 
visit a poor solitary woman, at a distance from town. 

“ At another time, having passed a restless night, when he could ill sleep, for 
thinking of those whom he knew to be suffering from the severity of the season, 
he rose at an early hour to go and take care of them. Returning late, he ob- 
served with an air of great contentment, that such and such persons had good 
fires, and such and such good breakfasts; and now, said he, we wil! have ours 

« In 1821, he began to feel a difficulty in the upper part of his nostrils which 
troubled his breathing and his speech. It increased till it finally became the oc- 
casion of intense suffering. He was obliged repeatedly to have the polypus tor! 
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from his nostrils, by surgical instruments. In the latter part of his time he used 
to perform this operation himself as a partof his preperation for the pulpit. He 
kept the necessary instrument by him in his study, and inflicted on himself the 
bloody torture whenever the progress of the disease called for it. In 1832, his 
disorder extended to the lungs, and he was obliged to relinquish preaching. In 
my sickness says he, my religious trust has not for a mement forsaken me. He 
once said, when asked what he should do, if he were certain of dying in three 
or four days,—“‘Just what I am doing now, and intend to do to-morrow.” I have 
often been with Dr. Parker, says one, when he was suffering the severest distress 
—and though it was almost beyond endurance even to be with him, and witness 
his distress, he nevertheless remained as calm and cheerful as though nothing 
was the matter. If any thing was said, he would always, even while coughing so 
that it seemed almost as if his lungs must be torn in pieces, endeavor to putina 
remark, though it might only be a word between each breath; and when too 
much exhausted for utterance, he would still turn upon you witha most sweet 
smile. On the morning of Wednesday, Nov. 6, 1832, he told his physician that 
he felt his end approaching. On Friday morning in the midst of great suffering, 
but in great quietness and even cheerfulness of spirit, he ceased to breathe.”’ 

These items we have plucked here and there from the charmingly written me- 
moir of the man, which, for the benefit of the clergy of all denominations, we do 
hope will be printed in a separate form from the sermons. There are many things 
in it which will serve to wake up slothful preachers and which, we fear, will occa- 
sion many compunctious visitings to some who have not, with perfect health, been 
more faithful in the ministry than their lamented brother. 

It is proper to observe that we have made the above extracts as nearly in the 
words of the writer of the memoir, as was consistent with the object of condensa- 
tion—want of room having prevented us from extending our article as far as we 
contemplated in the outset. We trust that what has been said will induce our 
readers to divest themselves of all party prejudices, and to peruse the memoir of a 
man, whom, in all outward conduct, at least, they will be happy to have their sev- 
eral ministers most faithfully imitate. We have made our remarks with no inten- 
tion of citing authority for our own religious sentiments, if indeed we have any ; 
we shall be happy to have occasion of saying as many good things about every 
preacher, whatever may be his peculiar views of religion. We heartily detest ex- 
clusiveness in the great subject which equally concerns every descendant of Adam ; 
and whenever an opportunity presents itself, shall use our small efforts to discoun- 
tenance religious party differences. 

But some will say, who read this article, Who was this Dr. Parker? Was he 
of our faith or yours? Was he orthodox or unitarian? Reader, it is enough for 
you and us to know that his fruits were good, and that judging him by them, he 
was a christian, the only neme that should ever be applied to good men. No matter 
whether for Paul or Apollos, he was that which made him beloved and useful in 
life, triumphant in death, and will make him happy, we trust, in heaven. “Ifa 
man will cast out devils,’ says Mr. Abbot in his work called the Corner Stone— 
the best commentary on the spirit of the Bible that has yet fallen in our way— 
* ifa man will cast out devils, he must do it in Jesus’ name, if he does it at all, 

and noinatter for the rest.” F. 






































THE DYING GIRL. 


[For the Portland Magazine. } 


THE DYING GIRL. 


Elle etait du monde ou les plus belles choses 
Ont le pire destin, 

Et elle, elle a dure ce que durent les roses, 
L’espace d’un matin.”’ 

‘OrEN the window, said the dying girl, that I may feel the wind 
on my forehead for the last time forever—raise me up that I may 
look upon the sun once more before I die.’ As she requested, | 
placed my arm under her head and raised it from the pillow. How 
beautiful was her pale face, lying there so helplessly, with her 
large, bright eyes turned to the sun like a worshipper, the black 
hair sweeping over my arm to the pillow, and the golden light lying 
upon her thin features, imbuing them as it were with glory and vi- 
tality, till the whole form seemed consuming in a bright essence, 
burning intensely within, and radiating without. Her eyes grew 
brighter and brighter as she gazed ; and she seemed refreshed with 
the soft wind stirring about her. ‘How brightly and quietly,’ she 
whispered, ‘does he go to his rest, melting away, tint by tint, 
from the sight ?? Then turning her head wearily away, she sunk to 
the pillow, murmuring, ‘Oh, that my departure may be like that— 
may I sink to my death, calmly and painless, leaving behind me the 
bright reflections of a brief existence.’ For a few moments she lan- 
guidly closed her eyes and remained motionless ; then opening them 
again, she gazed in my face and said, ‘ Death, death—if this is it, it 
is neither sad nor painful—it is only going home to meet parents, 
sisters, friends, in a glorious world, a region of spirits, bright, high, 
beautiful, how—’ here her voice again died away in a soft murmuring 
sound. She gathered strength a moment and continued, ‘ My bro- 
ther, he in a strange land, how will he grieve when he hears that | 
am dead—tell him I prayed for him, that I shall meet him in that 
eternal world of glory, where we shall live forever and ever—when 
{ am gone give him one of these,’—and she attempted to raise her 
slender hand to the hair, lying in a mass upon her pillow. But the 
almost transparent fingers wandered a moment in the air, and then 
fell feebly over the bed-side. Her lips moved again. ‘It is all fad- 
ing, floating,’ she said; ‘ how gloriously the angels throng above me, 
smiling, beckoning, with wings so beautiful—nearer they hover, set- 
tling on my pillow—softly, softly, they—.’ A heavenly smile broke 
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over her face, her voice grew fainter and fainter, then stopped like a 
tone of smothered music. The features settled, a shiver ran over her 
frame, and all was over. Her spirit had gone to congregate with 
sister angels in happiness. I laid my hand on that forehead—it was 
growing fearfully cold. My heart cramped; the strength of my 
manhood gave way; I sunk to my knees and wept bitterly. 

Again I stood beside her when her friends had done their office of 
love. Outstretched in her shroud of pure linen she lay, her stiffened 
hands confined over her bosom with a knot of white riband, and the 
dark lashes lying, so like sleep, on her marble cheeks. That smile 
was stil] there, like star-light on crusted snow—it was buried with 
her. 

As she had requested, I took a long curl from her head—that 
head on which I had so often tossed flowers in childish play. I 
stood gazing on the corpse, till a strange, mysterious feeling of ano- 
ther world crept over me. A coldness came about my heart; I 
felt as if a dark spirit was overshadowing me. Awe-struck, I held 
up the ringlet and gazed upon it. No touch of death was there. 
Bright and beautiful as ever, it streamed from my hand. I looked 
till it seemed to grow alive in my grasp. Again I turned to the dead, 
and the wandering of my soul ceased. I knelt down and prayed 
fervently that my death-bed might be like hers. 

I inclosed the hair in a purse Louisa had worked during her ill- 
ness, and gave it to her brother, he who afterward raised the white 
slab over her grave, with the inscription of ‘ My Sister.’ A. P. 
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Tur Crayon Miscerrany, By the Author of the Sketch Book. Number I. 
Containing a Tour on the Prairies. 


We are among those who have been unable to find the marks of genius, the 
proofs of peculiar and exalted talents in the later productions of Washington Ir- 
ving, with which his Salmagundi papers, his Knickerbocker, and the earliest 
numbers of his Sketch Book abounded. We may have been fanciful in our pre- 
ference, but such has ever been our opinion. We have fancied, and we believe 
upon good evidence, that he wrote best at home—that, being “ to the manor born,”’ 
his pen was more free, his pencil more true, and his sketches, in consequence, 
more faithful and life-like, while he was 

*« Content to breathe his native air, 

On his own ground,” 
than while he sought new themes and new scenes, ina foreign clime. Washing- 
ton Irving is and ever was a Yankee ; his Salmagundi was full of the genuine 
Yankee spirit—replete with a peculiar humor that cones to the denizen of no 
cther nation on the globe than ours—differing as widely from the Tom Hoodish, 
Horace Smithish and Charles Lambish humor that characterize the contemporary 
literature of the mother land, as do the customs, habits and manners of the two 
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countries differ. So also with the History of New York, which nobody but a 
Yankee could have written—and with the earlier papers in the Sketch Book, that 
were American in subject, in conception, and in execution, And how perceptible 
was the difference between all these inimitable productions, and those which un- 
der the title of “ Bracebridge Hall,’ and the later numbers of the ‘‘ Sketch Book,’ 
were thrown off under an inspiration foreign to the author's taste and habits. 
Follow him, too, to Granada—where he wrote a few beautiful things, but oh how 
different from those with which he had taught us to admire the taste and genius 
of Geoffrey Crayon’s pencil! We began to fear that we should never look upon 
their like again, and were deploring that fate had driven him from us, and detain- 
ed him so long from the clime that had proved his Ageria. But he returned to us; 
after an absence of seventeen years, he came back to the scenes of his youth, 
to imbibe the inspiration of his early years—and the volume before us abundantly 
proves that his eye has not “ waxed but neither is his natural force abated.” 

We are proud to find, (not only because we love to feel that our own hypotheses 
are correct, but because we are proud of our countryman,) that the truth of the 
comparison we have instituted above, between the Home-sketches and the Foreign- 
sketches of our own Geoffrey, finds a complete corroboration in this first number 
of “ The Crayon Miscellany.’ It describes a Tour on the great Western Prai- 
ries, which occupied the author a month, in the autumn of the year 1832, directiy 
after his return from abroad; and will probably be followed by descriptions of 
other portions of a wide and varied journey through the United States, which he 
has made, less for the purpose of writing a book, as he tells us, than for the grati- 
fication of his curiosity. May they issue rapidly, and fill the author’s pockets, 
while they delight and instruct his readers. . 

We cannot go into a detailed review of the Tour on the Prairies; but, while we 
pronounce it as at least equal to the finest of the productions of its author, and 
abounding with all the best characteristics of his best works, we feel that we need 
do no more by way of recommending it to the perusal of all our readers. O. 





Tue Mecuanic ann Farmer —We have felt many compunctious visitings 
since our last notice of this paper. It being one of the few journals in our State 
untainted by politics, is at least worthy of an independent notice, which it shal! 
have. The truth is, we cling very tenaciously to our old friends, and our organ 
of cautiousness being somewhat large we like to try our new ones awhile before 
we say much about them ; but the magnanimity of the Mechanic and Farmer has 
done wonders with our opinion. They speak of the Maine Farmer, a neighbor 
and contemporary, in terms so free from all rivalry and with praise so honest, 
that we do not hesitate to yield to such men all the commendaticn they deserve ; 
therefore we have read our numbers of the Mechanic and Farmer more attentively 
than the hurry of our vocation had before permitted, and have been both interest- 
ed and instructed by many of its articles, and much pleased withthe management, 
mechanical and editorial, of the paper. An article in particular, ‘‘On Building,” 
touched us nearly, We wish those builders who construct what they call habitable 
houses would read this article attentively, and if the Mechanic has devised a pos- 
sible way of keeping the frost from our rooms in this severe climate we are its 
friend forever. We speak feelingly on the subject, being a sufferer. A most 
magnificent geranium—that had blessed our weary eyes for a year with its vivid 
green, whose perfume had scented our little study and warmed our heart with 
sweet recollections, (for it was the gift of a friend,)—which had called forth more of 
our pride than we like to acknowledge, when our visiters raised their hands in 
admiration and exclaimed, ‘ What a splendid geranium ?—that superb, fan-like 
exotic, that covered the lower part of the window with a living blind—has fallen 
a victim to thin walls and negligent building, there not being left even a subject 
for poetry behind, the comparison of death and frost-bitten flowers being so hack- 
neyed. We look upon the leafless skeleton of that plant with a sigh of mingled 
regret and anticipation—regret for its faded beauties, and anticipation for the time 
when the Mechanic and Farmer will have influence enough among our builders to 
allow our pet plants a comfortable nook to flourish in. 

Seriously, the Mechanic and Farmer promises to be a useful and interesting 
paper. It is so now—and having woven a notice of its excellence with our two 
great favorites, the Maine Farmer and our lamented geranium, our conscience 
is quiet again, and in pronouncing the paper in question to be a first-rate family 
journal, we make the amende honorable to its enterprising editor. Ep 












